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REFERENCE LIBRARIES FOR ANCIENT HISTORY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Eva C. Durbin, 
Englewood High School. 

Any scheme for anything, to be of practical value, must adapt 
itself to actual conditions. It may criticise those conditions, and 
suggest possible reforms or ameliorations. It can never ignore 
them, or place itself in direct conflict with them. 

In discussing, then, the formation and use of a library for 
the study of ancient history in the high school, our first duty is to 
know the conditions underwhich the study is pursued, and the con- 
sequent limitations to which we must adapt our wishes and our 
hopes. And right here at the outset comes a difficulty which makes 
it almost impossible to offer any general working scheme at all. 
That difficulty is the great variety of circumstances under which 
the subject is studied in different secondary schools. This variety 
is_ recognized as a fact, not criticised as an evil. It does not 
militate against the formation of an ancient-history reference 
library in every one of a dozen widely differing schools, but it 
does prevent the formulation of a finished plan having a univer- 
sal, or even a general, application. In some schools the subject 
is taken in the first year ; in others, in the third and the fourth ; 
in still others the membership is drawn from all the years. Some 
secondary schools have classes of a dozen members ; others, 
classes of forty, or even fifty. Some schools draw their mem- 
bership from families of culture, where the habit of reading is 
formed before the high school is reached ; others must undertake 
the instruction of pupils who need to be taught very literallyhow to 
read at all the simplest page, with any true idea of its significance; 
and, in many, the foreign element is so large that the teaching 
of history becomes of necessity the teaching of English also. 
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It is of the utmost importance that these widely varying con- 
ditions be recognized, and that the fatal mistake be not made of 
recommending any one fixed list of books to be used in all 
secondary schools alike. And this point concerns more especially 
the classes in ancient history, since it is in these classes that the 
variety of conditions tells most heavily, for the reason that ancient 
history is almost invariably, and should be invariably, the first 
history studied. In the high schools of our own city every other 
history class is closed to first-year pupils, and this eliminates a 
considerable part, though by no means all, of the difficulty 
arising from the great variety of intelligences and abilities that 
must be taken into account in any plan that may be framed. 

This variety of conditions is not a thing that can be ignored, 
but it can be met, and the way to meet it is to allow the largest 
local liberty, both in the selection and in the use of reference 
material. Let us have no one fixed list for a library in ancient 
history. If possible, let us have no list at all. Fortunately, 
there is relatively so little controversial material in this branch 
of historical study that such liberty might be conceded. If, in 
our larger cities, it would seem to be a license bordering on 
anarchy, the next best thing would be to have an accredited list 
of such length and range that any school might select from it the 
books adapted to its own needs. Full liberty, then, if we can 
get it ; if not, the widest, biggest kind of comprehension, but 
never uniformity and conformity pure and simple. If that idea 
once gets control of the formation of historical reference libraries 
for the high school, their usefulness is death-doomed from the 
very start. This, then, is the first recommendation of your com- 
mittee, that the selection of books for reference in ancient 
history be left to the individual- schools that are to use them. 

Let us suppose this vital preliminary satisfactorily adjusted- 
We will assume that we can secure the requisite flexibility in 
the selection and use of materials to meet the widely varying 
needs of our widely varying schools. We are then ready to 
consider the fundamental questions of the selection and use of 
library materials. 

As the fact of the variety of conditions prevents the presen- 
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tation of any fixed list, it seems wiser to offer instead certain 
general principles of selection whose observance, in the opinion 
of the committee, will go far toward making the library a prac- 
tical success. That every library is not such a success, the rows 
of unused volumes on many a dusty shelf testify only too elo- 
quently. If we could but make available today the funds that 
are tied up in this unused, though often valuable, material, the 
important practical question of ways and means might be 
regarded as already settled. It is in the highest degree impor- 
tant that the mistakes of the past should not be repeated, but 
that every dollar should be so invested as to secure the largest 
and most lasting returns. With this object in view, the com- 
mittee offers, as its first great fundamental principle, that the 
books for such a library be selected primarily with a view to the 
limitations which, whether we wish it or not, will certainly con- 
trol their use, and only secondarily with reference to the scholarly 
standing and inherent merits of the books themselves. 

The principal limitations which appear in every school, though 
they vary widely in degree, are intellectual immaturity, literary 
inexperience, lack of power to read rapidly and assimilate easily, 
crowded school courses, the demands of other studies, home 
duties often multiform and pressing, the distractions of social 
life, and the consequent lack of time, energy, taste, and interest. 
To these must be added the great scope of the subject, and the 
shortness of the time that can be spent on any one part of it. 
All these considerations taken together make impracticable any 
scheme that requires the reading of very long or very difficult 
references. 

And besides these limitations in the pupils and in the subject, 
there is in all the larger schools another, working right along 
with them, intimately related to them, and in itself of the first 
order of importance. This is the number of pupils who must 
use the books, and the consequent imperative need of duplicates. 
This, if duly weighed and considered, especially if tested by 
daily experience, makes impracticable any scheme which would 
place upon the shelves a large collection of different references 
present only in single copies, or in but few duplicates. 
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It is certain that both these practical difficulties, the length 
of the references in proportion to the available time, and the 
difficulty of obtaining the needed book when there are but few 
duplicates, are felt even in the university where the students are 
no longer children, but young men and women, capable of far 
harder and longer tasks than can be assigned in the high school, 
and where the library is open and accessible all the time till a 
late hour in the evening. The case of the long references has 
been admirably stated by one young lady now studying history 
in the University of Chicago — a young lady of such intellectual 
power that what she cannot accomplish may safely be considered 
too heavy a task for the average student. "There are about 
seventy pages in the reference reading for our history tomorrow," 
she said, "and we all have other difficult lessons to prepare 
besides. What are we going to do about it? We are simply 
going to let it alone." A student from the normal school stated 
with equal force the parallel trouble about the reference books. 
"There is one book," she said, "that all of us must read right 
off, because it is necessary to an understanding of our subject. 
There are five hundred of us. There is one copy of the book." 

Now, in the high school it is of the utmost importance to 
avoid such difficulties as these. There are obstacles enough 
already in the way of getting pupils to read. The books should 
be made obtainable with as little effort and as few disappoint- 
ments as possible, and this can be done only when there are 
abundant duplicates. The same principle should control the 
length of the material assigned for reference. We should 
remember, in the ancient-history classes especially, that the 
pupils are immature, that they are often slow readers, that, in 
the broader sense, many of them are just learning to read, and 
that the course has to be covered in so short a time that it is 
practically impossible to send them to references of hundreds of 
pages, or even scores of pages, on the work of a few short days. 

These considerations, we feel justified in concluding, shut out 
relentlessly from a necessarily limited list two great classes of 
works which, in themselves, stand at the very head of reference- 
book material, but which, for our special purpose, are less 
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suitable and less valuable than other works of very much lower 
grade. We mean, of course, the full translations of the great 
original Greek and Roman historians, of Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides and Xenophon, of Livy and Caesar and Sallust and Tacitus ; 
and we mean also the extensive works of the great modern his- 
torians, of Grote and Curtius and Holm, of Ihne and Gibbon and 
Merivale and Mommsen. There would be a place for these 
works in a high-school library, and several important occasional 
uses for them, if money were so plentiful that we could have all 
the other more practically available material that we need, and 
these books besides. Then, indeed, we would take them, and 
rejoice greatly to get them ; but as it is, and as it is likely to be, 
it is better not to plan for their purchase. Their cost prevents 
the extensive duplication which is a first necessity in the larger 
schools, and their length hinders that daily use by all members 
of the class which it is of fundamental importance to secure. 
Yet your committee believes that there is much in these books, 
especially in the original authorities, that is perfectly suitable 
for our pupils, much that is more valuable to them than any 
other material, much that they cannot afford to do without. 
Fortunately, most fortunately, there is a practical way of securing 
all that is most appropriate and most available in this line, with- 
out purchasing the full translations themselves, without investing 
funds that are sure to be limited, in books that are sure to be 
but little used. 

And this brings us to the kind of material we would use for a 
really practical and serviceable library. Of course, in venturing 
on any outline at all, we keep constantly in mind the variety of 
schools already recognized, and we know that there are some 
schools to which our plan would not apply. What we offer, we 
offer as one plan only — a plan which experience has shown is 
well adapted to a secondary school of the grade of the Engle- 
wood High School. For such a school, we would make the 
original sources, but the sources in a greatly simplified and 
abbreviated form, the very center of our library scheme. We 
would not get the full translations in duplicate, except in the 
one case of the Iliad. There should be Iliads enough to meet 
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the demand, and the demand is apt to be very great. Not less 
than a dozen Iliads — twenty would be better — should be the 
first books on our library shelves. 

But after Homer, it would seem better for our high-school 
pupils to use such a set of books as the "Ancient Classics for 
English Readers." These little books reflect most beautifully, 
in miniature, the character of the great originals. They are 
inexpensive enough to be duplicated liberally. They are short 
enough to be used as actual working references for the daily 
lesson, and, in the Greek history, they cover the subject admira- 
bly. The student can find in the little Herodotus accounts 
that he can manage of Marathon and Salamis and Platsea. He 
can turn to the tiny Thucydides for the glorious oration of Peri- 
cles, and he will read with zest the short, vigorous chapters on 
the plague, on Cleon, and on the great disaster in Sicily. Later, 
the little Xenophon will tell him all that he will have time to 
hear about the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. The miniature 
Aristophanes will make him remember, as no text-book can, the 
law courts, the demagogues, and the philosophers. These chap- 
ters are so short that they can be read, so bright that they will 
be read. Especially noble and beautiful work can be done with 
the series on the dramatists, with the ^Eschylus and the Sopho- 
cles, and, in a lesser degree, with the Euripides. Add to these 
a little, a very little, from the Aristotle and the Plato and the 
Demosthenes, and we have done about all with Greek originals 
that our high-school limitations will permit. Indeed, there will 
probably be many schools which would find a short course like 
this too much, rather than too little, to carry through success- 
fully. But the plan can be modified in almost countless ways. 
Your committee knows of no one set of books at once so valuable 
and so suitable for high-school work on Greek history, as this 
little set of the " Ancient Classics." 

There ought to be some way equally practical of getting at 
especially valuable parts of some of the great modern histories 
without buying the entire work. These are not books that can 
be chewed and digested by our students ; still less are they books 
that can be, or that should be, swallowed ; but many of them 
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are emphatically books that ought to be tasted. We can do 
little with the four volumes of Mommsen's Rome. We could do 
much with duplicated extracts of such choice passages as the 
significance of the Gallic conquest, or the character and work of 
Julius Caesar, and his place in history. In Dr. Arnold's History 
of Rome, the old legends are told with Livy-like simplicity and 
force. The Roman spirit is through and through them. In our 
study of early Rome we ought to have duplicates of these old 
tales as Arnold tells them. The college and the university may 
dispense with the legends ; the high school never can, since its 
purpose is culture and the acquisition of general information, 
rather than technically correct training in any one subject ; and, 
along this line, the pupil will need very frequently to know about 
the old stories rejected long ago by critical history. Then, too, 
we must have these stories to bring out the Roman spirit, to 
create for our pupils the atmosphere in which, for a time, they 
are to live and move. 

Many more illustrations might be given of the great practi- 
cal use of portions of books whose contents as a whole cannot 
be made available. Some way ought to be evolved of getting 
these portions in duplicate without violating copyright. Pos- 
sibly publishers might consent to some such plan; might even 
be glad to do the work for us themselves, if a sufficient sale 
could be guaranteed. Or the schools might duplicate, for their 
own use, such extracts as were especially desirable. This idea 
has been carried out in one or two things in a small way at 
Englewood. It has been extremely hard to get hold of any- 
thing good on the geography of Italy. We have copied a large 
part of chap. 1 in Duruy's History of Rome, and had it duplicated 
by volunteer work of the pupils, in some cases on the type- 
writer. We have twenty-one copies. When classes are study- 
ing this subject, these copies are in use from morning till night, 
and the supply falls far short of the demand. Work of the same 
kind could be done with profit on the early chapters of Coulan- 
ges's Ancient City, and with selected and condensed parts of 
Freeman's History of Federal Government. Both of these books 
furnish material that is needed, and that is hard to find ; but to 
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buy them both, in the necessary duplicates, for the limited use 
to which we could put them, would be beyond our means. If 
some way could be found of getting in duplicate just the selec- 
tions we need, the great modern histories would be adapted to 
our use as the great ancient ones are already by the series of 
"Ancient Classics." 

Another class of books needed in plenty of duplicates is the 
latest and the best text-books, besides the one in the hands of the 
pupils. The student ought to have the best short account there 
is on every part of the subject, and no one text is best on every 
topic. Then, too, the different views are stimulating, the change 
from one to the other agreeable, the contradictions suggestive, 
the general result broadening. Above all, by their use the pupil 
grows to feel more and more that he is studying a subject, and not 
a book, and that he is to look for continuity in the development 
of his topic, rather than in any succession of pages whatever. 

Another valuable class of works is the short book on the 
special period, such a book as Bosworth Smith's Rome and 
Carthage, or as some of the essays in Creasy's Fifteen Decisive 
Battles. The Rome and Carthage can be read in connection with 
the daily lessons almost in its entirety; and it is in handling books 
of this manageable length that pupils form a taste for reading 
larger histories. A caution should be observed here, however 
Not many of the books in the "Epochs of History" series are 
as well suited to our work as the Rome and Carthage. It would be 
a mistake to purchase the series as a whole. Nor does time per- 
mit the use of many of these books in full, in connection with 
the text-book. 

One of the most expensive, but, at the same time, one of the 
most important and useful, as well as one of the most charming, 
kinds of reference material is to be found in illustrated books 
which show by pictures, and describe in an interesting way, the 
houses and the dress, the industries and the amusements, the cities 
and the villas, the modes of travel and the daily food, of the 
people of long ago. Falke's Greece and Rome is such a book, 
invaluable in such a library as we propose, but it should be there 
in duplicate. Six duplicates would do fairly well for Englewood. 
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The school now owns but three. The book should be separated 
into its two parts, and each part should be bound by itself so as 
to make it easier to handle, and also to make the work available 
at once to double the number of students — an important point 
when the midyear classes are considered. On the oriental 
nations, especially, illustrations can be made of the greatest 
practical value, a means of source-teaching in a very simple and 
unpretentious way. The student can learn the occupations of 
the ancient Egyptians from pictures copied from the tombs as 
quickly as he can learn them from the text, and he enjoys it 
more and remembers it longer. Indeed the value of illustrations 
is so great, in the elementary teaching of history, that the right 
collection of illustrated books, and probably also of sets of 
pictures for reference use, would be one of the very best forms 
of investment for the library funds that we haven't got, and that 
we are not likely to get. 

One book ought to be made for the express use of the high- 
school library, and it ought to be liberally duplicated ; and that 
is, a volume of selected readings, in the main poetical, that bear 
upon the work and vitalize it with the poet's life and fire. Such 
extracts as parts of Shelley's " Hymn to Mercury," Keats's 
glorious verses to Bacchus in "Endymion," ^Eschylus's descrip- 
tion of the attack and the war cry of the Greeks at Salamis, 
Browning's " Pheidippides," and his introduction to " Balaustion's 
Adventure," the chapters in Hamerling's Aspasia describing the 
Panathenaea and the statue of Olympian Zeus — all these are read 
with the greatest delight. Such a book need not be very large. 
It would be exceedingly valuable, and would be in constant 
demand. 

It is impossible here to examine our subject more fully. The 
plan that has been outlined is based on individual experience 
only, and such experience is sure to be narrow; but your com- 
mittee has endeavored to guard against this narrowness by 
urging local liberty, which means flexibility, and the possibility 
of breadth and growth. In brief summary, the essence of our 
recommendations is in these three things : liberty, suitability, 
practical convenience; liberty in providing for full local control 
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over the selection and the use of books ; suitability in adapting 
the books to the pupils as they are; practical convenience in 
providing abundant duplicates, and in remaining content with 
a shorter list of titles in order that we may do so, since a few 
books used by many is more in harmony with the principles of 
the public school than many used by a few. 

As to the use of such a library there is comparatively little to 
say, since all the details would depend on local circumstances 
and on the individual teacher. Yet even here there are a few 
general principles which may be regarded as fairly well estab- 
lished. These principles are as follows : 

i . The use of the books should be constant and should be general. 
All the pupils should consult some of the books every, or almost 
every, day. All, or most, of the recitations should draw upon 
the library for materials. The library would thus become as 
vital a part of the work in history as the laboratory is of the 
work in science. 

2. The young student should be taught and encouraged to use the 
books by very definite references. The power to look up a topic 
without the guidance of direct reference is an acquired power. 
We may well believe that it will need a little training by the 
simpler method before it can be gained. 

3. The use of the library should be enjoyable . As a rule having 
extremely few exceptions, in this early part of the course, the 
material assigned should be interesting and attractive. The power 
to use the dull book for the sake of the intrinsic value of its con- 
tents is also an acquired power, and it is not safe to assume its 
existence in the first year of historical study. Reading references 
should bring an immediate return in joy, as well as in knowl- 
edge, so that the pupils will love to go to the books. The refer- 
ence library must be made popular, if it is to be made a power. 

4. The references should not be so long as to make an excessive, or 
even a proportionally unfair, demand upon the pupil's time. He is 
studying other things besides history, and the history teacher, 
of all teachers, should be the very first to recognize the value of 
other subjects than his own. 

If these principles are recognized in practice, and we can get, 
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first the books, and then a constant and general use of the books, 
guided by direct reference, kept within proper limits of time and 
strength, and made thoroughly enjoyable, then the value of the 
reference library as an aid in the teaching of ancient history can 
hardly be overestimated. It is the very greatest help a teacher 
can have, to have his pupils, during their hours of preparation, 
working on material of such power and charm that it gets them, 
instead of their having to get it. In ancient history it is pos- 
sible to find this material in forms admirably adapted to immature 
pupils, and in almost unbroken sequence from the first to the 
last day of the course. 

Possibly a word is needed about an occasional use of the 
library which is more advanced and more highly individualized 
than any we have yet considered. The little theme, worked up 
in the right way from different books, under the sympathetic 
guidance of an inspiring teacher, is, perhaps, the most valuable 
exercise in the world. It develops, though in an exceedingly 
elementary way, of course, the habit of research in the collection 
of materials, historical insight in interpreting them, constructive 
power in putting them together, and artistic taste and skill in 
presenting them acceptably. Work of this kind can be done, 
given the right teacher, the right pupil, the right library equip- 
ment, and the right amount of time and energy to devote to the 
task. Nor is there any doubt that the university would rejoice 
greatly to find the pupils sent up from the secondary schools 
already trained to do such work as this. Moreover, ancient his- 
tory is literally full to overflowing with topics admirably adapted 
to initial efforts along this line. But, unfortunately, the ancient- 
history classes are also full to overflowing with pupils who need 
more elementary training, and the teacher's time is also full to over- 
flowing with less dignified and ambitious duties. Hence, in the 
great, crowded city high schools at least, this more advanced 
work for the individual pupil must remain, for the present, a fair 
but distant ideal. Not so the daily work with the library in the 
class-room. That is a thing we can get, and it is a thing well 
worth having. It is the acre in Middlesex, even if it is not the 
principality in Utopia. 



